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A FOREWORD 


Some folks harbor the absurd idea that only a genius en- 
dowed with God-given power can succeed as a writer. You 
should not tolerate this strange notion for a minute. People 
are born with tendencies, not with talents. So, if you lke to 
write, you are pretty sure to succeed—if you try hard enough. 
George Saintsbury, great literary critic, says: “As a matter of 
fact there is not so very much genius in the world. In prose, 
especially, it is possible to gain a very high place, and to deserve 
it, without any genius at all.” 

Just tell yourself this: “It can be done—it has been done by 
countless others, no different than I. All I must do is master 
the right principles and intelligently apply them.” 

True, there are rare freaks, so to speak, seemingly born to 
fame ; but they are only the exceptions proving the rule. Ninety- 
nine of every hundred writers win by work. Success is not ten- 
dered them on a golden platter! 

To the average beginner, however, writing is a puzzle. When 
studying this lucrative art, he often becomes lost in a maze of 
technicalities. Why? Simply because most books purporting 
to teach the art of writing seem to have had as their aim the 
confusion of the reader instead of the simplification of writing. 

Hence, the many unsuccessful beginners—the pathetically 
ambitious men and women writers, earnestly, faithfully, sin- 
cerely struggling to reach the Goal Triumphant, yet doomed to 
failure even before they start. And all along they might easily 
have succeeded—might easily have been writing and selling their 
work in a sensible manner. 

For there 7s an easy way to write. There is nothing mystert- 
ous or complicated about it. Mr. Irving proves this in the 
following chapters. Here he gives you up-to-the-minute writing 
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simplified and made easy for the average individual. His well- 
tested principles will greatly help you to turn your ideas into 
dollars. 

Follow his simple system. Practice his plain methods. You 
will one day find it all so easy you'll wonder how any one could 
fail! 

Many beginners have found gold in the New Irving Method. 
Is there any good reason why you shouldn’t? 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


PART I 


THE NEW IRVING METHOD OF WRITING SHORT 
STORIES 


CHAPTER [| 
INTRODUCTORY 


The prospective writer of short-story material has chosen the 
most delightful, instructive, and commonly helpful field in the 
whole world of literary effort. Everyone loves to read short 
stories, and this keen delight in following the adventures, trials, 
and tribulations of a favorite hero or heroine is only surpassed 
by the pleasure of the story writer himself in weaving his brain 
children for universal admiration and acclaim. For truly ’tis a 
deep and satisfying feeling to know that all over the world read- 
ers are following the words that you have written and are reap- 
ing the benefits of your observations and moral teachings. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that fiction has a bigger 
and more positive appeal than any other kind of writing, and 
this applies especially to fiction’s shortest form—the short story. 
How wonderful and easy it is to bend the energies of the char- 
acters you create to some moral end, to use them as an instru- 
ment which will not only amuse and help another to spend profit- 
ably some idle hour, but will unconsciously, subtly, yet power- 
fully, enforce some far-reaching good upon the mind of the 
reader and make him a better man for the reading. 

There are many excellent definitions of the short story, The 
following by Clayton Hamilton will be well to bear in mind. 
“The short story aims to produce a single narrative effect with 
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the greatest economy of means that is consistent with the utmost 
emphasis.” 

Short stories may contain from one to ten thousand words. 
The most popular length with magazine editors, however, is the 
story of three to five thousand words. Stories of this length 
usually are read at one sitting, and it is largely this briefness of 
time required to assimilate the plot of the story that explains 
its effectiveness, because of the single and unified impression 
gained. The novel can be read only in a series of sittings, or 
possibly at one sitting; so, unless the fabric of the novel is very 
engaging, the reader is apt to tire toward the conclusion. The 
short story bears the same relation to the novel that the lyric 
bears to the epic poem, both the short forms being the more 
popular and effective. 

Everyone reads short stories; consequently, the young author 
will already have a more or less defined impression of the ma- 
terials which go to make up a story, and the ways in which they 
are handled. After studying the following detailed analysis of 
the short-story form, however, the aspiring writer should read 
stories with greater zest and appreciation. 


CHAPTER IT 
THEME 


The theme bears the same relation to the story that the founda- 
tion bears to the finished structure. It is the underlying idea, the 
causation of the story, the truth or moral on which the plot 1s 
based; it receives its vital spark of life from any one of innu- 
merable philosophies of life, strange and suggestive experiences, 
odd characters, human passions, and the like. The theme is that 
which the writer wishes to impress upon his reader, the central 
idea which he wishes to set forth as impressively and indicatively 
as possible. Having decided what phase of life he desires to 
portray in his story, it will be wise for the prospective author 
to decide exactly what type of story he is about to write, stories 
being based on character, setting, incident, emotion and idea. 

Stories Based on Character—All stories have characters of 
some sort in various numbers, Some writers will wish to base 
their stories on the study of an odd character with whom they are 
intimately acquainted, and whose passions and peculiarities, in re- 
action with the other characters of the story together with the 
circumstances in which all the characters are placed, they feel 
will prove entertaining and worthy of portrayal. All stories in 
which characterization or the conflicts of various emotions pre- 
dominate, are stories of character. A story in which a son, by 
force of circumstances, must choose between the love of his 
mother and the respect and worship of his father, set off by situ- 
ations necessary to give the story suspense, is a story of char- 
acter. The study in a story based on such a theme would be a 
study of the son. Many of Victor Hugo’s writings are based on 
character. In one of his writings, the center of the stage is held 
by a man who struggles tempestuously with nature and her rag- 
ing elements. Edgar Allan Poe’s story, “The Coward,” is one of 
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character. The story’s movement brings out potently the latent 
cowardice of the main character, who, at the beginning of the 
action, 1s dashing and confident, but at the climax has so lost his 
composure as to fail an easy but tragic victim to an opponent’s 
bullet. 

Stories Based on Incidents—After character comes inci- 
dent. Characters must act, must engage in enterprises, the more 
interesting and harrowing the better. Stories of incident ordi- 
narily are stories of adventure: productions in which thrilling, 
exciting, ever-rushing action is featured above all else. In stor- 
ies of this description, the characters are subordinate to incident; 
we demand only that the hero be brave and crafty, the heroine 
pretty and lovable. And, though the main characters usually 
conflict with various others in the story of incident, we are not 
so much interested in the influence event, emotion, and circum- 
stance have on the hero’s and heroine’s nature, as we are in the 
manner in which they will extricate themselves from some press- 
ing danger. The themes on which stories of adventure are based 
are many and varied. Examples are: “Arabian Nights,” “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” Merimée’s “Taking of the Redoubt,” together 
with Scott’s, Dumas’, and a number of Stevenson’s writings, 
‘“Treasure Island,” for instance. In all of these productions, we 
think not largely of the characters who carry along the action, 
but of the strange, enthralling mazes in which they become in- 
volved, 

Stories Based on Setting—Next come stories of setting, in 
which the greatest emphasis is placed upon the background, the 
tone, the time, the place, or the conditions of the story. Thus, I 
might desire to write a story in which some phase of nature— 
the sea or the foreboding mountains—has an overwhelming ef- 
fect upon a man’s life; or, again, I might know of some strange 
and mysterious building on which I could base a story of the 
supernatural, as Poe did in “The Fall of the House of Usher.” 
The pervading mysterious atmosphere of a certain house gave 
Poe his theme. His next problem was to build up incidents oc- 
curring in or near the house to bear out the original theme of the 
supernatural, 
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Characters ordinarily will be actuated according to the condi- 
tions in which they are placed or the localities in which they are 
set. If I am put in a healthful, beautiful, and sunny land of 
flowers and singing birds, I am quite likely to be optimistic and 
to react differently than if I am placed in the New York tene- 
ment district. The complications of setting are limitless. 

Stories Based on Emotion.—Next in order comes the story 
of emotion, that based on some great passion or perturbation of 
the soul, such as love, fear, hate, duty, or faith. Thus, with some 
stories love predominates; or we may have a production based 
upon a soldier's duty to his country; upon a jealous husband or 
lover. A story based upon any one of these emotions and in | 
which character, incident, and setting are subordinate to the emo- 
tion aroused in the heart of the reader, is a true story of emo- 
tion. Bulwer Lytton, in his story “The House and the Brain,” 
evidently had in mind the production of the emotions of fear 
and horror, as had Poe in many of his stories of the supernatural. 

_ Stories Based on Ideas.—Lastly in this category of stories 
comes the story of idea, the result, ordinarily, of the author’s 
philosophies of life. One and all of us during certain periods 
of life experience certain injustices, observe inharmonies of hu- 
man nature, and odd happenings among people, which, if set off 
in the texture of a story, might prove illuminating to man, The 
writer might have seen examples in which a poor and unobtru- 
sive, but deserving and talented, young man or woman was re- 
ceived with less consideration than another individual, the latter 
more prosperously placed but having less true culture and hu- 
mility. The possibilities of stories based on ideas are without 
end; they include all ideas of life and may be either humorous 
or tragic. An excellent story of idea is Edward Everett Hale’s 
“The Man Without a Country.” Hale’s intention in this story 
was to bring clearly and powerfully to the reader’s mind, lest 
he forget, just what his country means to him. 

The greatest themes are those which are based on the funda- 
mental sensations and passions of human life, those which might 
grip an Eskimo in the far North and which might touch a re- 
sponsive chord in the breast of a swarthy Arab, It is stories 
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based on elemental themes, such as fear or love, that will live 
longest, for from the earliest epochs man has experienced fear 
and love, and doubtless always will. 


How and Where to Secure Your Themes. 


Now that the prospective author understands what theme is, 
and the type of stories that he may write, he may next ask, How 
am I to think of a theme? There are a number of ways in 
which his thoughts may be assisted: he may secure his inspira- 
tion from his everyday life; he may be working side by side with 
some ambitious young man who has beautiful visions but who is 
shackled down by lack of confidence in himself, and who re- 
quires a mental revolution to make him really determined to 
grasp a fulfillment of his ideal, though it may mean the draining 
of his life’s last blood. Or, again, the young author may look 
down into his own heart and analyze the fiber of his own na- 
ture. If he is broad-minded and far-sighted, he will see much 
therein to write of. 

Another prolific source of themes is that of reading books, of 
securing ideas from other writers. Ofttimes while reading a 
story it may suddenly occur to one that the hero, if placed under 
different conditions, might react in a very entertaining, yet origi- 
nal, manner. Most themes permit of a multitude of develop- 
ments, according to the mind that uses them. 

Regarding the inspiration given by the reading of books, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson says in his article, ““Books Which Have In- 
fluenced Me’: “A book which has been very influential upon me 
fell early into my hands, and so may stand first, though I think 
its influence was only sensible later on, and perhaps still keeps 
growing, for it is a book not easily outlived, the Essais of Mon- 
taigne. That temperate and genial picture of life is a great gift 
to place in the hands of persons of to-day; they will find in these 
smiling pages a magazine of heroism and wisdom, all of an an- 
tique strain; they will have their ‘linen decencies’ and excited 
orthodoxies fluttered, and will (if they have any gift of reading) 


perceive that these have not been fluttered without some ieee 
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and ground of reason; and (again if they have any gift of read- 
ing) they will end by seeing that this old gentleman was in a 
dozen ways a finer fellow, and held in a dozen ways a nobler 
view of life, than they or their contemporaries.” 

The wise writer allows the world to be his sphere of obser- 
vation; allows the world, and every part and particle of the 
world, every object of nature, every bit of news, every suggestive 
happening, no matter to whom or in what manner it occurs, 
prove grain to his grist. As Hamilton W. Mabie cites: “He 
fed himself with any kind of knowledge which was at hand; if 
books were at his elbow, he read them; if pictures and engrav- 
ings, he studied them; if nature was within walking distance, he 
watched nature; if men were about him he learned the secrets of 
their skill; if he were on shipboard he knew the dialect of the 
vessel in the briefest possible time; if he traveled by stage he 
sat by the driver and learned all about the road, the country, the 
people, and the art of his companion; if he had a spare hour 
in a village in which there was a manufactory, he went through 
it with a keen eye, and learned the methods used in it.” 


Themes to be Barred. 


Unless he is very careful indeed, the young author, in choos- 
ing his theme, may decide on one which has been the foundation 
of innumerable other stories he has read. Everything we read, 
everything we hear or see, is placed firmly in our mind at 
all times, though we may not be able consciously to bring 
each mental record to instant recollection. Nevertheless, it 
still persists; hence, if we choose an old and hackneyed theme 
for elaboration, we may be apt to work it out on the lines 
other stories, with themes similar or identical to the one we have 
chosen, have been developed. It will all be without intention, but 
the danger is there nevertheless. Thus, in choosing an oft-ultil- 
ized theme, the writer must be doubly cautious in working out 
his plot. 

For instance, there might come to me the theme of the young 
child proving a means of reconciliation between father and 
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mother at odds. Now, literally hundreds of stories have been 
based on this theme, and, unless I can devise some now method 
of bringing the child in contact with the father and mother, 
some new method by which they are brought to see the error of 
their quarrel, my story will misfire, will not be a new story at all. 
The young writer, like the sentinel on duty, must constantly 
be on guard that he does not allow old, worn-out themes to lull 
to sleep his caution and to possess him too strongly. This, of 
course, does not apply so strongly to the elemental themes, deal- 
ing, for instance, with the faith of woman for her husband, or 
the blind love of a mother for her child. Such themes are too 
broad and possible of unlimited development to admit of a great 
amount of danger. It is with themes based on ideas or incidents 
that we must deal most carefully. Thus, if the author desires 
to write a story concerning the adventures of two brothers in 
war time, one championing one side, the other the opposite, it 
will be incumbent upon him to differentiate his story from those 
others of a like theme. 

Next in order come improper themes, themes dealing too 
strongly, insincerely, or suggestively with sex, together with mor- 
bid and depressing stories, This does not mean, of course, that 
every story based on sex and some of its intimate relations is un- 
desirable ; it signifies only that the writer must be clean of mind 
when writing a production of this character and must have noble 
sentiments in mind, for every story must inevitably bear the 
texture of the writer’s very soul; all evil in him will be mirrored 
in the story. Many of the French novelists and short-story writ- 
ers deal with sex questions and sex relations in a very daring 
manner, but their manner of treatment merely is analytical and 
serves as an illuminating illustration of the theme. 

The magazines of the country, too, are aiming more and 
more toward the ideal and the optimistic, consequently it will be 
to the advantage of the writer to avoid the sensational, the mor- 
bid, and the depressive. The writer should not base his stories, 
as did De Maupassant in “The Piece of String,” on too merciless 
logic or on the grinding decrees of fate and cruel nature. 

If he must write stories of action, let theregbe not a stper- 
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abundance of murders, suicides, broken hearts, ruined homes, 
tortured heroes, and the like. Use propriety and proportion at 
all times, and let this emotion or that emotion, if stressed rather 
strongly, be offset by its contrasting emotion. If it is desired to 
write stories dealing with the supernatural or mysterious, the 
writer must be sure not to descend to the shocking and repulsive, 
as does Poe in a few instances. Your story might not possess the 
sharp tone of reality that Poe was able to impart to his. Unless 
done by a skilled hand, such a story might degenerate into the 
senselessly horrible. 

The themes barred are those that offend good taste, and it 
certainly would be beyond the pale of good taste to argue with 
a neighbor over his religious beliefs, or to poke fun at another 
because of his race, his creed, or his opinions. Moderation in 
everything should be the motto to shackle enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER III 


POINT OF VIEW 


The Purpose of Point of View. 


The reader comes to you, the author, in the capacity of an 
entire stranger. JI‘rom the moment of the introduction, he gladly 
relinquishes all conscious hold on his practical everyday world. 
He is determined to incorporate himself into the soul and being 
of your hero, to think that He 1s this hero; hence, has all the 
right in the world to sorrow or fight with him. The purpose, then, 
of point of view is to arouse the reader to the pleasurable belief 
that he is seeing, at first hand, startling and revealing incidents. 


What is Point of View? 


Point of view is the telling of a story from some previously 
determined vantage point. It is an essential convention of the 
art of short-story writing. If it were not for point of view every 
story would be hopelessly confused, would deteriorate merely 
into a babel of tongues. The story would resemble greatly a room 
full of people, all talking at the same time. The story would 
contain no suspense, no thrilling conjectures as to the manner in 
which the hero might extricate himself from harrowing situa- 
tions, because it would already be explained by a triple or quad- 
ruple point of view just what the characters would do, because 
they themselves would reveal their motives and intentions. 

The mechanism of telling a story is divided into three meth- 
ods: first, the point of view of the main participant; the om- 
niscient point of view; and the objective, impartial or third-per- 
son point of view. All stories told in the pst person usually 
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have the point of view of one of the main participants, prefer- 
ably the hero or heroine. Examples of stories told in this point 
of view are “Robinson Crusoe’ and a number of Poe’s shorf 
stories, such as the “Black Cat’’ and “Ligeia.” 

This method of telling a story is extremely effective because 
of the inevitable tone of sincerity coming from the use of the 
personal pronoun, We seem to read of the personal experience 
of some character who is setting his experience down just as it 
occurred. 

This method also has its defects. If the adventures through 
which the hero is hurled, draw too greatly upon his personal 
energy.and resourcefulness; if he is made a shining example of 
the rising of man to emergency, and this 1s told in the first per- 
son, the story is very apt to carry the impression of egotism. 
Moreover, in stories that contain stirring action transpiring at 
widely separated points, the hero must be rather superhuman and 
veritably possess seven-league boots to cover the great distance 
and participate in all the action. He must be there or he cannot 
tell what occurs. Customarily, however, these difficulties are cir- 
cumscribed by the means of letters, messengers, and so forth. 


Point of View of One of the Observers of the Story. 


This is the point of view customarily employed in detective 
stories. Conan Doyle makes an extensive use of this method, 
Dr. Watson serving as the observer of all the main action. It is 
essential that the observer be largely a recorder of what happens 
and not too greatly a direct participant in the action. If he is 
the latter, the attention of the reader is very apt to be ee 
from the hero to the part the observer plays. 

tna sea e\ A AKL 


The Omniscient Point of View, th 


. 


In this point of view the writer supervises and analyzes the 
actions, motives, AP thevette of his main characters and brings 
one or more of them, complete in all details of heart and soul, 

_& the attention of the reader. He knows all, he sees all, and. 
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he experiences many things which can be known only by some 
one who can penetrate into the utmost recesses of a person’s 
heart and mind. This point of view is in use largely in stories of 
analysis, such as George Eliot’s ““Romola,” in which lengthy tale 
she sketches the deterioration of the main character, Tito 
Melema. It is this point of view that is used so largely in stories 
of character. To understand a character very thoroughly, we 
must know much of his motives, for it would be next to im- 
possible to know what a character thinks and feels and how he 
reacts under certain conditions without having the power of 
omniscience; and, if an author has this power, the reader profits 
thereby, 

The omniscient point of view, however, is seldom used in 
modern short stories because it consumes too great space in the 
telling. The reader must not be too greatly concerned with the 
motives, the thoughts, and each phase of the feelings of several 
characters; the action must go on, the crisis must be met and 
done with. We cannot linger too long on traits of character as 
are dealt with at length in novels. 


The Objective, Imparital, or Third Person Point of View. 


This is the method now in use by present-day short-story 
writers. It admits of a swift development of the story plot. This 
point of view is often called the author-observant point of view. 
In such a point of view the short story bears a striking resem- 
blance to the drama. In the drama the characters merely act 
and speak. No one stands back of the scenes or on the stage to 
analyze aloud to the audience the motives which actuate the ac- 
tors in accomplishing certain things. The character must interpret 
his own emotion without any outside influence except that com- 
ing from expression of the lineaments, the movements of the 
hands, the inflection of the voice, and so forth, together with the 
settings of the stage. The point of view of the author-observant 
is exactly similar to that of the audience of a drama. The author 
is a mere recorder of events. He stands to one side and gives 
to us the action of the personages of his story, just as they occur, 
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We must interpret from the characters’ speeches and actions just 
what kind of people they are. 

This method is unusually effective because it admits of a 
speedy unraveling of the plot. The reader can become greatly 
interested in the life of the action because the author is far 
removed from the reader’s thoughts and does not intrude him- 
self upon the reader’s reflection. The characters of the story 
have it all their own way; the author is merely the stenog- 
rapher who takes down the characters’ speeches and movements. 


Combination of Points of View. 


A story need not be told entirely from the omniscient point 
of view or from that of the author-observant. A combination 
of both of these elements of story telling may be used. In 
telling a story I may be omniscient in a restricted sense. | 
may delve deeply into the characteristics and the motives of 
one character and leave the motives of the other characters 
to the interpretation of the reader. This is an excellent 
method because it allows the reader to use his own imagina- 
tion on the other characters and thereby heightens the sus- 
pense. In stories of the author-observant type, it may be well 
for the writer to introduce comments on life and his char- 
acters at opportune moments during the development of his 
story. We give as an example of the author-observant type 
of story, interspersed with comments, a portion of O. Henry’s 
“The Trimmed Lamp.” 


Suffused in the aura of this high social refinement and 
good breeding, it was impossible for her to escape a deeper 
effect of it. As good habits are said to be better than good 
principles, so, perhaps, good manners are better than good 
habits. The teachings of your parents may not keep alive 
a New England conscience; but if you sit in a straight- 

ack chair and repeat the words “prisms and pilgrims” 
forty times the devil will flee from you. And when Nancy 
spoke in the Van Alstyne Fisher tones she felt the thrill of 
noblesse oblige to her very bones. ! 
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There was another source of learning in the great depart- 
mental school. Whenever you see three or four shop- 
girls gather in a bunch and jingle their wire bracelets as 
an accompaniment to apparently frivolous conversation, do 
not think that they are there for the purpose of criticising 
the way Ethel does her back hair. The meeting may lack 
the dignity of the deliberative bodies of man; but it has all 
the importance of the occasion on which Eve and her first 
daughter first put their heads together to make Adam un- 
derstand his proper place in the household. It is Woman's 
Conference for Common Defense and Exchange of Strateg- 
ical Theories of Attack and Repulse upon and against the 
World, which is a Stage, and Man, its Audience who Per- 
sists in Throwing Bouquets Thereupon. Woman, the most 
helpless of the young of any animal—with the fawn’s grace 
but without its fleetness; with the bird’s beauty but without 
its power of flight ; with the honey-bee’s burden of sweetness 
but without its—Oh, let’s drop that simile—some of us may 
have been stung. 


* 


The Center of Interest. 


Before deciding upon the point of view, it will be well for 
the writer to determine definitely with just what characters or 
character he has to deal with most sympathetically, for halt 
the charm of a story lies in the fact that it has a center of in- 
terest, meaning that one of the characters, or one set of char- 
acters, holds the center of the stage and is constantly in prom- 
inence. A story to be perfect must have a center of interest, 
just as a wheel must have an axle. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHARACTERS AND CHARACTERIZATION 


Characters Must be Interesting. 


Most people read for amusement and entertainment, not 
purely for instruction. It will be well for the young writer 
to bear this fact constantly in mind in planning who his char- 
acters will be and what they will do. What they will be will 
depend largely on whether his story is to be one of action, of 
emotion, of setting, of idea, or of character. If of action, his 
characters themselves will be merely the puppets to carry alone 
the action of the plot; while, on the other hand, if his produc- 
tion is to be one of character, the actors will be chiefly concerned 
in being, in developing, in displaying character. 

But, whether the characters are merely the means to an end, 
or the end in itself, the writer must be sure that his characters 
are interesting. We admire and like to be in the company of 
interesting people in our every-day life, especially in view of 
the fact that most people are ordinary and usually lack any 
marks of distinction. People, as a rule, do not exert themselves 
or go out of their way to be entertaining and amusing to others. 
Consequently, it is the attraction of the obliging actors who 
further his story that the author will urge as a reason for having 
his story read. So the writer must exert himself to make his 
characters very interesting. They must continue to act without 
tiring, without boring, and at all times must display new ten- 
dencies of major interest, or unique tendencies of well-known 
characteristics. If the writer fails to do this, if he is unable to 
make his characters much more worthy of our time and atten- 
tion than ordinary people, then his story will be a failure. 

21 
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If a person were taken from life and his actions reproduced 
just as they occurred, the narrative would be very tiring in- 
deed. Only at very long intervals would the character engage 
in such enterprises, or experience an upheaval of his orthodoxies 
sufficient to hold a reader’s attention. Things of interest happen 
to the average individual only at wide and isolated intervals. In 
the successful story, characters must be planned in such a manner 
that they are constantly changing, or progressing, being acted 
upon by other characters, or involved in circumstances and 
conditions that make the story. A story character must experi- 
ence in a few pages what usually occurs to an individual of 
every-day life in several years. Characters in stories undergo 
a very intensive and concentrated existence. In order that the 
theme of the story may be présented in the briefest and most 
effective manner possible, the characters must constantly be 
“in the frying pan,” to speak in the vernacular, until the action 
has been drawn to a satisfactory end. 


Characters Must be of Universal Appeal. 


To many writers will come the desire to portray certain char- 
acters of interest to some, yet not all, people. One writer may 
desire to write stories of interest only to women, or to men, or 
the constituents of a particular trade or locality. The maga- 
zines, consciously or unconsciously, greatly encourage this ten- 
dency. For instance, one magazine will request that all stories 
submitted be of the “society type with a dénouement of such 
a hidden and suggestive unravelment that the reader will thmk 
its truth has been revealed to him alone and that he has been 
very clever in discerning it.” Or another publication will want 
a type of stories dealing with the life of the woman on the 
farm; another periodical will want war stories; another adven- 
ture stories, and so on. If the writer has a predilection for 
writing certain types of stories and his characters.are of a 
limited appeal, he will find numerous markets for his work. 
But his field will not be a fraction as broad or as appealing as 
that of the writer who treats of characters all of us can under- 
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stand, imagine, and appreciate. The thinking writer will allow 
his character to exploit elemental themes and emotions; if he 
does and his story has an American setting, then it will be read 
and enjoyed by all Americans everywhere. 


Characters Should be Typical of Certain Traits. 


The human‘soul, in the abstract, is made up of a great num- 
ber of moral and immoral qualities, such as, ambition, bigotry, 
love, selfishness, courage, and faith. Each character of a short 
story ordinarily embodies one of these abstract traits and is a 
type thereof. In one story the heroine will be the embodiment 
of faith in her lover, no matter how badly that faith be shaken. 
Her forte, her reason for being in the story, is that she is faith- 
ful. Each character must possess certain traits and tendencies 
when he enters the action; he must still possess those same 
exaggerated and inbred traits when he leaves, unless, of course, 
the story is founded on events which cause a revulsion in the 
character of the main actor or actors. He must be the concen- 
trated essence of courage, of perseverance, of fear, or of hate 
come to life. He must live up to the part laid out for him in the 
story, and there must be no wavering, no doubt as to the part 
he is to play. 

Great characters, Whitman observes, “contain multitudes.” 
This isthe man of courage must be the sum entire of all cour- 
age, in all men everywhere. We must see clearly in his action 
just what he knows and understands fear to be. Becky Sharpe, 
in Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” typifies all scheming women; and 
restless, grasping, tnsatisfied peasants are typified in Pakhom, 
main character of Tolstoi’s ““Three Arshins of Land.’ Now, 
though doubtless there are legions of women who scheme to 
bring about certain things during their life and to whom their 
own welfare is omnipresent and all-pressing, nevertheless there 
are no women in actual life who consistently and constantly 
could reveal the traits of craftiness and scheming so typified 
in the interesting Becky. 

Very few people are typical in the above sense for the reason 
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that their tendencies along certain lines, such as love for ad- 
miration and fame, do not contain near all the qualities, in the 
aggregate, of a certain type. A man may be strong-willed, 
may evince it in various and unmistakable ways, but his strong- 
willedness is not near equal in magnitude, or variety, or con- 
sistency, to the tendencies and accomplishments displayed by 
all other men combined who possess this trait. 

It is this display of typical traits by a story’s characters that 
make it and them interesting. You or I may not be especially 
concerned in the love affair of some young High School chap 
of our acquaintance. But we are interested hugely in the 
manifestations of love taken as a whole, manifested in the per- 
son of some character evincing in the aggregate all its qualities 
or the potencies of its qualities. And so it is with all traits. 
We may not be attracted to special or trivial portrayal of types 
of emotion or character; but, when some particular trait is 
summed up in all its force and magnitude in the compass of 
one person, then we are interested in its disclosure, because all 
of us, at some time or other during our lives, have experienced 
the power of nearly all elemental emotions. We are so con- 
stituted, like an intricate piece of machinery of a great many 
parts, that we all have many traits instead of one. 

But characters, to draw attention, must possess more than 
unity and prominence of trait. They must, above all, be indi- 
vidual, so that, even after having read the story we may re- 
member them as very entertaining personages whom we shall 
remember for a long time. The ways to individualize a char- 
acter are manifold. Think of several people of your own 
personal acquaintance, then decide just what qualities they 
possess, what peculiarities and habits they display, by which you 
especially remember and distinguish them from other people. 
Each of us do certain things, have certain mannerisms of dress 
and speech, which characteristics serve as marks of identifica- 
tion by our friends and acquaintances. It is these distinguish- 
ing qualities—a lisp of speech, a manner of walking, an exclama- 
tion we constantly are repeating, a habit we constantly are 
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rehearsing in the presence of others—which make certain char- 
acters distinguishable from the other people of the story. 

The writer does not need to load his characters down with 
individualities ; they can be made too individual, and, in mak- 
ing doubly sure that each character will be remembered and 
easily identified, the writer can cause the reader to forget the 
story itself. Nor is it necessary to precede the entrance of 
each character in the story by a long description of his every 
detail of dress, habit, and countenance. Such a tendency is 
wasteful, for it is by the few prominent oddities of their pecu- 
liar natures that we remember characters. Consequently, it 
will be incumbent upon the author to choose only those few 
details of a character that will fix his identity firmly in mind. 
The following bit of description is very brief, but it is sufficiently 
pertinent and unique to impress an image of the Colonel firmly 
upon our minds. 

“Colonel Marigold was a rosy cherub with a white chin- 
whisker. He carried his sixty years with a slight soldierly 
limp, and was forever opening his china-blue eyes in mild 
astonishment.” 


Direct Portrayal of Character. 


Characters are pictured to the reader by two sets of methods, 
the direct and the indirect. By direct delineation, we mean 
exposition, description, and announcements of certain charac- 
ters by other characters. By indirect delineation, we designate 
the methods of portrayal by the character himself in signifi- 
cant speech; by one character’s effect upon another, and, lastly, 
by the action of a character, 

We will now take up exposition, the first in the direct methods 
of delineation. In this, the character’s most interesting traits are 
sketched by the author. We secure an excellent outline of the 
main character, but this system lacks somewhat in effectiveness 
for the reason that the character does not possess the warmth, 
intimacy, and lifelike resemblance of moving, speaking characters. 
The following example of the expository method is from 
Stevenson’s “New Arabian Nights.” 
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“Mr. Silas O. Scuddmore was a young American of a simple 
and harmless disposition, which was the more to his credit as 
he came from New England—a quarter of the New World not 
precisely famous for those qualities. Although he was exceed- 
ingly rich, he kept a note of all his expenses in a little paper 
pocket-book; and he had chosen to study the attractions of 
Paris from the seventh story of what is called a furnished 
hotel, in the Latin Quarter. There was a great deal of habit 
in his penuriousness; and his virtue, which was very remark- 
able among his associates, was principally founded upon diff- 
dence and youth.” 

Next in order comes the method of description, in which the 
character’s physical plan is sketched as briefly and coloriully 
as possible. As has already been said, a judicious selection 
of outstanding details should be chosen and sketched. Nor 
need all the characters be described in more than a word or 
two, though it is customary to have a number of identification 
marks for the main characters. Occasionally, however, a char- 
acter is of such importance, and the physical side may have 
such a bearing on the interest and development of the story, 
that a full and more detailed description may be found neces- 
sary. But, ordinarily, characters may best be described in 
bits and sections, as certain actions in which they become in- 
volved bring to view their tendencies and oddities. By this 
latter method, the reader is not taken for too long a time from 
the center of interest. Following is a bit of description from 
London’s “Samuel,” a story of character: 


The sunken cheeks and pinched nose told little of the 
quality of the life that flickered behind those clear blue 
eyes of hers. Despite the minutiz of wrinkle-work that 
somehow failed to weazen them, her eyes were as clear as 
a girl’s—clear, out-looking and far-seeing, and with an open 
and unblinking steadfastness of gaze that was disconcerting. 
The remarkable thing was the distance between them. It 
is a lucky man or woman who has the width of an eye be- 
tween, but with Margaret Henan the width between the 
eyes was fully that of an eye and a half. Yet so symmetric- 
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ally molded was her face that this remarkable feature pro- 
duced no uncanny effect, and, for that matter, would Have 
escaped the casual observer’s notice. The mouth, shapeless 
and toothless, with downturned corners and lips dry and 
parchmentlike, nevertheless lacked the muscular slackness 
so usual with age. The lips might have been those of a 
mummy, save for the impression of rigid firmness they gave. 
Not that they were atrophied. On the contrary they seemed 
tense and set with a muscular and spiritual determination. 
There and in the eyes was the secret of the certitude with 
which she carried the sacks up the steep steps, with never a 
false step or overbalance, and emptied them in the grain-bin. 


A still more effective means of describing characters is to 
put their qualities in the mouths of other characters, who may 
be discussing the talents or singularities of the first. This man- 
ner of displaying character is unusually forceful; the author 
is temporarily in the background and the characters themselves, 
while discussing the faults or “bilities Ota cr may uncon- 
sciously bring to light their own personal attributes. Follow- 
ing is an extract from Jane Austin’s “Sense and Sensibility”: 

“T desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit better 
than the others; and I am sure she is not half so handsome as 
Jane, nor half so good-humored as Lydia. But you are always 
giving her the preference.” 

“They have none of them much to recommend them,” re- 
plied he: “They are all silly and ignorant like other girls; but 
Lizzy has something more of quickness than her sisters.” 






Indirect Delineation of Character. 


By Speech and Its Implication—In moments of stress and 
emotion, minor or major in importance, people are rather apt 
to speak before they think, and from this tendency of human 
nature we have the warning, “If angry, count ten before you 
speak.” But, if everyone counted ten before they spoke, we 
might have difficulty in discovering just what people thought of 
each other and things in general, for it is in moments of anger, 
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or when otherwise disturbed, that a character is roused sufficient- 
ly to speak his mind, to give the key of his feelings, without 
restraint and without care. In such moments, the things char- 
acters say come directly from the heart without reserve: words 
that may have been treasured for years, that have hitherto been 
sternly suppressed, now that they are given freedom, rush forth 
tempestuously and lead rapidly to a crisis. 

We learn also from the word-grouping itself the manner 
of a character’s feeling. If his emotion be that of anger, he 
will chop his sentences off quickly, not pausing to mince around 
for suitable phrases; while, on the other hand, if his feeling is 
that of hatred, most likely he will speak deliberately, slowly, 
clearly, and with dynamic emphasis. The following passage 
from Stevenson’s “Markheim’’ is a conversation in which char- 
acter is strongly brought out, both by the speeches themselves 
and the manner of speaking: 


“Yes,” ee Gesler, “our windfalls are of various 
kinds. Some customers aré ignorant, and then I touch a 
dividend on my superior knowledge. Some are dishonest,” 
and here he held up his candle, so that the light fell strongly 
on his visitor, ‘‘and in that case,’ he continued, “I profit by 
my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from the daylight streets, 
and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness of the shop. At these pointed words, 
and before the near presence of the flame, he blinked pain- 
fully and looked aside. 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on Christmas 
day,” he resumed, “when you know that I am alone in my 
house, put up my shutters, and make a point of refusing 
business. Well, you will have to pay for that; you will 
have to pay for my loss of time, when I should be balanc- 
ing my books; you will have to pay, besides, for a kind of 
manner that | remark in you today very strongly. I am 
the essence of discretion, and I ask no awkward questions ; 
but when a customer cannot look me in the eye, he has to 
pay for it.” The dealer once more chuckled; and then 
changing to his usual business voice, though still with a note 
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of irony, “You can give, as usual, a clear account of how 
you came into the possession of the object?” he continued. 
“Still your uncle’s cabinet? A remarkable collector, sir!” 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer stood almost 
on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold spectacles, and 
nodding his head with every mark of disbelief. Mark- 
heim returned his gaze with one of infinite pity, and a touch 
of horror. 

‘““This time,” said he, “you are in error. I have not come 
to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to dispose of ; my uncle's 
cabinet is bare to the wainscot; even were it still intact, I 
have done well on the Stock Exchange, and should more 
likely add to it than otherwise, and my errand today is sim- 
plicity itself. I seek a Christmas present for a lady,’ he 
continued, waxing more fluent as he struck into the speech 
he had prepared; “and certainly I owe you every excuse for 
thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. But the thing 
was neglected yesterday; I must produce my little compli- 
ment at dinner; and, as you vasa Ow, a rich marriage 
is not a thing to be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer seemed 
to weigh this statement incredulously. The ticking of many 
clocks among the curious lumber of the shop, and the faint 
rushing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the in- 
terval of silence. 

“Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You are an old 
customer after all; and if, as you say, you have the chance 
of a good marriage, far be it from me to be an obstacle. 
Here is a nice thing for a lady now,” he went on, “this 
handglass—fifteenth century, warranted ; comes from a good 
collection, too; but I reserve the name, in the interests of 
my customer, who was, just like yourself, my dear sir, the 
nephew and sole heir of a remarkable collector.” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and biting 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place; and 
as he had done so, a shock had passed through Markheim, 
a start both of hand and foot, a sudden | of many tu- 
multuous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it 
came, and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of the 
hand that now received the glass. o 
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“A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then paused and repeated 
it more clearly. “A glass? For Christmas? Surely not?” 

“And why not?” cried the dealer. “Why not a glass?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable ex- 
pression, “You ask me why not?” he said. “Why, look 
here—look in it—look at it yourself! Do you like to see 
it? No! nor I—nor any man.” 

The little man had jumped back when Markheim had so 
suddenly confronted him with the mirror; but, now per- 
ceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he chuckled. 
“Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard favored,” said 
he. 

“I ask you,’ said Markheim, “‘for a Christmas present, 
and you give me this damned reminder of years, and sins 
and follies—this hand-conscience! Did you mean it? Had 
you a thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be better for 
you if you do. Come, tell me about yourself. I hazard a 
guess now that in secret you are a very charitable man?” 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer asked. 

“Not charitabaeeturned the other gloomily. “Not 
charitable, not pious, nor scrupulous; unloving, unbeloved; a 
hand to get money, a safe to keep it, Is that all? Dear 
God, man, is that all °” 





Throughout all this conversation, Markheim’s words are re- 
plete with a certain significance of meaning. Their meaning 
can be better understood when it is known that Markheim as a 
rogue who has several times previously disposed of stolen goods 
to the dealer. The expression of his face when he speaks of 
his errand marks him as telling a falsehood. His horror, too, 
when the dealer presents the glass, displays plainly that he 
has come on no pleasing errand; very plainly he sees in the 
mirror the picture of an intended crime, while his words imply 
plainly his conflict of soul. Still further on, his endeavors to 
find some good qualities in the dealer by eagerly asking if he 
is plous or ritable, disclose that Markheim is desperately 
striving to stave off the execution of some horrible act. 

Indirect Delineation by Action—lIt is a truth universally 
accepted that action speaks far stronger than words. What a 
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person does is what he thinks, for our muscles first must have 
the authority of our will; before they can move in the execu- 
tion of some scheme hours or days of planning are required for 
its successful consummation. 

The action of the characters, then, may be very suggestive of 
their worth and thoughts, particularly those actions done in 
secret and under stress of emotion. 

Delineation by Effect on Other Characters—Again, we may 
know characters by their effect on some other person or per- 
sons. I may have met, during my travels, some remarkable 
man who has left a decided imprint and impression upon me. 
I may tell other people of the effect this individual had on me: 
I may defend him in an argument in which he is involved, or 
I may speak of his force of character, showing consciously or 
otherwise, how it left its power fixed upon me. The piece 
following, from Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness,” will illustrate 


aptly : 


. » 

“*Vou don’t know how such a life tries a man like Kurtz,’ 
cried Kurtz’s last disciple. 

““Well, and your I said. 

“7! I! lama simple man. [I have no great thoughts. 
I want nothing from anybody. How can you compare me 





“His feelings were too much for speech, and suddenly he 
broke down. 

“*T don’t understand,’ he groaned, ‘l’ve been doing my 
best to keep him alive, and that's enough, I had no hand 
in all this. I have no abilities. There hasn’t been a drop of 
medicine or a mouthful of invalid food for months here. 
He was shamefully abandoned. A man like this, with such 
ideas. Shamefully! Shamefully! [—I—haven’t slept for 
the last ten nights.’ ”’ 


Sympathettc Treatment of Characters.—Just as the writer 

must tell of those phases of life with which he is mogiacquaint- 
i ed, and just as he deals with those emotions and scenes which 
are nearest to his faney, so must his characters carry out un- 
_ mistakably his philosophy of character as he sees it. @If the 
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writer is an admirer of some particular trait of human character, 
then one of his chief story-actors should embody that trait, for 
then the actor will enthusiastically carry out the writer’s ideas 
sincerely and well. Otherwise, the chief actor—hero or heroine— 
will not be true to the part set aside for him; his actions will 
fall flat because they will not seem to come directly from the 
heart, and nothing he says or does will ring true. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the writer use only those characters who 
will carry out his own ideas along certain lines. If a writer 
sets down a story when in a state of mind antagonistic to all 
the world, then his villain is very apt to appear in a relatively 
good light; for the writer will be in sympathy with him and 
will sketch the heroine or hero rather indifferently or even 


sarcastically; or the writer may even make a hero, all uncon-. 


sciously of course, out of his very villain. 


Where to Obtain Characters. 


There should be no difficulty in securing characters suitable 
for any and all emergencies. We need never be perplexed as 
to just how a character should conduct himself under certain 
conditions, for we have merely to place ourselves in his place 
and ask just how we would act if situated likewise. Of course, 
characters may be secured by observation of ones friends, 
acquaintances, and the types one meets on the street, yet such 
observation serves merely as a starting point. Many very inter- 
esting characters there are in every locality, but the points of 
interest in any particular character can be only the suggestion 
for a story character; as has already been said, no person could 
be taken bodily from a real life and put down into the fabric of a 
story, simply because people are only casually representative of 
types. 

But people, taken as a whole, have the same traits, experi- 
ence the Gc emotions and temptations, only in each one of 
us certain features of character are accentuated. No two peo- 
ple are exactly alike, yet each individual, dormant or otherwise, 
possesé€s qualities belonging to all mankind. Consequently, the 
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writer himself is the best field of study. Look into your own 
heart and ask yourself how you would react to certain condi- 
tions of environment. 

Observation, both external and personal, is an excellent 
method of securing characters, but perhaps the best method of 
all is the imagination. We have all seen enough of life to know 
what is and what is not reasonable. Granted, therefore, that a 
character is placed in certain circumstances, we have only to 
exercise our imagination, our memory and our reason to extricate 
him to our own satisfaction and the delight of our reader. 

The manners in which characters conduct themselves vary 
as the conditions, the environment, the locality, vary. A nerv- 
ous temperament, if cooped up within limited environs, is more 
apt to “break loose” heavily than he would if given the limits 
of large areas to move in, and whose will and dictates were left 
unquestioned by any authority other than his own. 


Appropriate Names for Characters. 


The point of chief importance in devising names for charac- 
ters is to use only those appellations applying to the condition 
and character of your personages. Your hero and heroine, if 
placed in a story of action, will require names in reasonable 
accordance with the qualities they typify. If, on the other hand, 
your story is one of character, your actors should be endowed 
with names in harmony with the traits which they embody. The 
name Priscella brings up the picture of a simple, pure, and 
dainty maiden, while the name Betty suggests a harum-scarum, 
jolly-good-fellow among girls. Of course, if the ludicrous is 
to be portrayed, a comedy character might be known as Homer 
or Raphael, | 


Delineation Other Than That of Characters 


Description of character in its various phases has already 
_ been treated of above. It will be the purpose now to gal with 
_ description of places, sounds, and the like. The writer should 
tt 
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first impress upon his mind the fact that all description should 
be essential to the progress of his story. If a certain place has 
an important bearing on the development of the story, if it 
radically affects the course of action, then let it be described 
by all means, for the clear silhouetting of its details will assist 
the reader in securing a firmer grasp of the story action and of 
the characters. But description for description’s sake alone is 
futile as well as dangerous. 

In describing a scene, the writer should deal with the locality 
in a systematic manner. I may emphasize the device of first 
describing the main features of a piece of landscape—its out- 
lines, such as the towering peak of some mountain, then the 
low-hanging bank of clouds, thrown into gorgeous colors by the 
rising sun. Then, as a closer observation is brought on the 
scene as the sun rises, ] may sketch in tersely and graphically 
lesser details, beginning either close at hand or far away and 
drawing near. + 

It should be remembered that description is more than that 
of place. There is the bringing to the reader’s mind the breath- 
ing, pulsating, living side of nature. It includes the rumble of 
the distant thunder, the patter of the rain, the roar of the seas, 
the call of the gull, and a multitude of other sounds and smells 
and feelings. Thus a man whom the hero of a narrative meets 
may very suggestively be described by saying that the hero 
dropped his hand quickly because of its soft, clammy feeling. 
The hand carried the impression of the disingenuous, even of 
treachery. 

As has already been said, two characters may interpret the 
same scene differently, according to their state of mind. Here- 
with is presented an excellent means of characterization. A 
view of one person’s emotions may be secured by having him 
paint a scene optimistically, while another, in different mood, 
gives the same scene in diametrically opposite terms. 

The author should aim to insert his description by a gradual 
process in which the most important scenes are dealt with as the 
action proceeds; in this manner even elaborate pictures may be 
sifted in by sure, swift, and hardly noticeable touches. 
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Powmt of View m Description. 


What we mean by point of view in description is that scenes 
and sounds and smells should be described from the point of 
view of the hero or other main personage, for it is in him, his 
doings and reactions to the setting, that the reader is interested, 
and it is through his eyes that the reader will visualize the 
story. 

The writer should aim to tell his pictures in the concrete, in 
terms of his own life and experience. He may do this best 
by appealing to the reader’s sense, to his ears, his eyes, to his 
sense of feeling, to his smell; for it is through our senses that 
we are most acutely attuned to life. Above all, the writer 
should not describe intellectuality or attempt to interpret nature 
in her larger moods. 

Following are two excellent examples of description, brief, 
yet powerful and suggestive: 


* * * The two sleek, white, well-bullocks in the court- 
yard were steadily chewing the cud of their evening meal; 
old Pir Khan squatted at the head of Holden’s horse, his 
police sabre across his knees, pulling drowsily at a big 
water-pipe that croaked like a bullfrog in a pond. Ameera’s 
mother sat spinning on the lower veranda, and the wooden 
gate was shut and barred. The music of a marriage-proces- 
sion came to the roof above the gentle hum of the city, and 
a string of flying-foxes crossed the face of the low moon.— 
Kipling, Without Benefit of Clergy. 

I raised my eyes and I shall never forget the spectacle I 
saw. lhe greater part of the smoke had risen and hung 
like a canopy about twenty feet above the redoubt. Through 
a bluish haze one could see the Russian Grenadiers behind 
their half-destroyed parapet, with arms raised, motionless 
as statues. It seems to me that I can see now each soldier, 
with his left eye fastened on us, the right hidden by the 
levelled musket. In the embrasure, a few yards away, a 
man stood beside a cannon, holding a fusee—Merimée, The 
Taking of the Redoubt. 


CHAPTER V 
METHODS OF BUILDING THE PLOT 


Piot consists of the series of incidents which present a pic- 
ture of life, logical, clear, and interesting. In a previous chap- 
ter we treated of the types of stories—the places, people, and 
circumstances from which plot-germs might be obtained. Now 
that the author possesses an idea, a character, a setting or an 
emotion to bring out powerfully in his story, it is necessary 
that he devise some system whereby the theme may be de- 

veloped to the climax and from thence unwound to its natural 
conclusion, Having his theme ready at hand, the author must 
establish a framework upon which to exhibit it most effectively. 

Suppose the author takes as his theme the truth that man 
receives in genuine soul-enjoyment from the world just what 
he puts into it; that he cannot be so self-centered, so narrow, 
as to love only himself or one closely related to himself and 
still hope to grasp life's real meaning. The author, in elabo- 
rating this theme, must construct some such working scheme 
as this: A father, very wealthy, loves his only son deeply and 
blindly ; though he is wealthy, he thinks not of his neighbor nor 
of the misery of others; ever-vital to him is his son’s welfare. 
So to punish him, God, through some natural agency, takes his 
son away from him; the father then comes to realize that there 
is an ulterior, loftier view of life than he hitherto had been 
able to vision. And the broken-hearted father accepts this 
truth in a Spartan-like spirit of humiliation. Such is the theme 
and the working plan of a famous story which we will have 
Occasion to mention in another chapter. 

Plot is not a mere change in place or time; it is not a mere 
Succession of incidents of only casual relation to each other. 

36 
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Of such a mere succession of incidents would consist the daily 
life of most people: a business man goes to his office, transacts 
the regular routine of work, comes home to luncheon, returns 
to his work, meets a few acquaintances, has several interviews, 
performs more work, goes out to dinner, takes in a show, or 
remains home and reads a book, goes to bed—that’s all. Things 
progress, but nothing of importance happens. If the man, 
however, were to go home and find his wife had eloped with 
another man, then discovered that the destroyer of his home 
had also been instrumental in ruining his business, we would 
have the beginning of a plot. In ordinary life, however, the 
business man more likely would endeavor to settle the matter 
in court, and what promised to be the framework of an interest- 
ing tale would end up in mere, boresome matter-of-factness. 
Plot, then, is not merely a succession of incidents, but is rather a 
growth, a chain, in which each incident is vitally related to every 
other one, while the ones which follow and precede each other 
are most intimately connected. 
Thus, a young shipping clerk writes his name and address 
on the package of a box of commodities which are being sent 
to a distant state; the same package comes to the attention of 
a certain young girl who, in a spirit of fun, writes to the young 
man. The letter she writes falls into the hands of the young 
shipping clerk’s friend and working companion. The latter reads 
the letter to several acquaintances. They plan to write a 
proposal to the girl, giving the shipping clerk’s name and address. 
Here we have incidents and situations each growing out of the 
_ preceding. The jokers of the story could not have gotten the 
_ chance to write the young girl had she not been involved in the 

plot by the shipping clerk’s fancy, which prompted him to jot 

down his name and address on the packet of goods. And, upon 
_ the receipt of the letter, the girl might act in a manner still 
_ further to involve the plot. She might be an adventuress hunt- 
ie ing for game, or a young author looking for interesting types, 
= mand so on. At any rate, she might determine to look up the 
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Ee hemselves to snare Him: 
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From this, the author will see that as the action goes on, 
the relations of the characters to each other become more inti- 
mate, personal, and complicated. The story rises in interest, 
because each situation is the logical outcome of its predecessor. 
Matters become more precarious for the shipping clerk, and the 
reader is unable to see how he is going to avoid a very disagree- 
able time of it explaining certain things. 

Perhaps this matter of plot-building can be made stili more 
obvious to the author if the plot is divided into its main tech- 
nical parts. Thus, the plot of the story consists of the Pre- 
liminary Situation, the Culmination or Climax, and the Con- 
clusion or Dénouement. 

The Preliminary Situation consists of the conditions of the 
story at its inception. In the Preliminary Situation we are in- 
formed of the time, the setting, characters on the scene, and 
the incidents leading up to the story. As soon as the charac- 
ters meet and move, we have the first incident. Thus, as soon 
as the shipping clerk had written down his name, the story was 
off. Everything before that, including description of the clerk, 
giving of time, place and condition, and so on, made up the 
Preliminary Situation. 

’ The plot then progresses step by step, incident by incident, 
until the height of suspense, of complication, or the Climax, 
has been reached. Between the Preliminary Situation and the 
Climax, inclusive, come all the most important elements that. 
go to make up the strong plot—the crises and suspense. Each 
stepping-up place on the stair of the plot that leads to the 
Climax ordinarily marks a minor crisis, each crisis growing in 
interest and suspense until the major crisis or Climax has been 
reached. As the story progresses, the combined crises blend 
their accumulated force into one grand complication—the 
Culmination. Each minor crisis marks the point at which the 
action of the plot becomes more deeply involved for one or 
more of the characters and during which some one emotion” 
is brought to the fore. It may be pained surprise, as when a 
man finds out that his best friend has betrayed him, or the dis- 
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covery by Government officials that very important state papers 
have been stolen. 

Suspense is introduced into the plot by means of opposition 
to the natural course of events. Thus, let us consider again 
the hypothetical case of the business man who is to come home 
and find his wife gone away with another man. Suppose that 
his wife, after going a short distance on her journey of elope- 
ment, decides that she is committing a crime both against so- 
ciety and a faithful husband. At the first stop, she manages 
to send a telegram informing her husband that she will be at 
such and such a place at a certain hour and praying him to 
come get her, to save her from the consequences of the fearful 
act she has committed. Now the matter of suspense may here 
be introduced at either or both ends of the strand of compli- 
cation. Thus, the wife may be prevented from sending the 
telegram to her husband; the man with whom she is eloping 
may intercept it through some clever method; or the husband, 
while coming home from work, may be interrupted in such a 
fashion that he does not get home until late, too late, in fact, 
to meet his wife at the time and place specified in the telegram. 
And, the greater the issues to be brought to a happy close, the 
more suspense-arousing will be the opposition which tempo- 
rarily delays this happy conclusion. 

Of prime importance in constructing a finely-balanced, 
sturdy, and artistic plot are the elements of continuity and 
undivided attention. The meaning of these terms is self-ex- 
planatory. We later on will speak of the value of unity of 
impression and caution the author against the use of a single 
unnecessary character, piece of setting, sub-plot or any one 
act which would even slightly detract from the most econom1- 
cal, while at the same time the most emphatic, elaboration of 
the theme. Anything which is not pertinent clogs and con- 
fuses. Every single moment the characters are not moving 
rapidly forward, desperately endeavoring to solve their diffh- 
culties and to extricate themselves from the net of circum- 
stance in which they have become involved, the reader is driven 
to distraction, and silently implores the author to get his think- 
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ing machine back on the right course again, if only for the 
reader’s peace of mind. 

The time and manner of ending the story, together with the 
elements constituting a proper conclusion, have been dealt with 
in detail under the heading devoted to the ending of the story. 

Originality in the plot involves the author's method of de- 
veloping his plot-germ. The latter, usually in the form of a 
theme, or a queer, singular situation, may be hackneyed; how- 
ever, all great and elemental emotions upon which so very 
many stories are founded, are hackneyed and commonplace; 
hence, it matters little what theme the author chooses to ex- 
hibit in his story. The great matter of importance is the way 
in which the theme is elaborated for its illustration in the story. 
If the author merely follows in the rut worn by the writers 
who have preceded him, then already he is doomed to failure. 
He should choose those situations that have possibilities of 
greatest development; that is, that might be solved in a number 
of ways. 

The writer need be under no difficulty whatever in finding a 
new, original way to develop his theme attractively; for the 
introduction of a new character, a new emotion, a different 
jocation jor fresh conditions leading up to the Preliminary 
Situation, automatically will make his story different from any 
others founded on a like theme. 

Often, however, the author will wish to choose for his story 
a certain situation which already has served as the starting 
point of a good many stories. Take, for example, the incipi- 
ent incident of so many stories in which a helpless babe is left 
on the doersteps of a house to the mercy of the persons within. 
One author decided to give this threadbare situation a new 
twist. He got around the old, feeble, ineffective development 
by making the house upon whose steps the babe is placed an 
apartment for bachelors. He then had the child discovered by 
three young bachelors, who, unitedly, declared themselves the 
rightful guardians of the bit of humanity at their feet. Any 
writer now will realize that wonderful possibilities had been 
opened up for the development of the initial situation. The 
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future destiny of the child would be determined according to 
the influence, not merely one, but three, people exerted upon 
him, The character and the future course in life of the three 
bachelors likewise would be vitally changed by the entrance of 
the child into their orbit of existence. 

Any ordinary, commonplace situation, whose constituents 
are reversed, enlarged or warped out of their natural order, 
will serve excellently as a jumping-off place for the plot. 
Thus, all of us are acquainted with the news item which in- 
forms us that a mad dog bit so-and-so in the leg; but I hardly 
can imagine that anyone has ever read, heard, or seen aught 
of the madman who bit a dog. The circumstances are exag- 
gerated, but they serve as an example of the possible course of 
procedure. | 

Herman Landon, writing of his methods of acquiring and 
developing plot-germs, gives, in part: 

“I seek out a concrete object that stimulates my imagination 
and arouses my curiosity. I build one or two concrete objects 
on the foundation of that object. Having gone thus far, I cast 
about for a theme. An inverted process, perhaps, but I find it 
works pretty well.” 

The young author may start to build his plot in any order or 
from any point he desires. There will be a certain situation, 
idea or intention in his mind that shines out with particular light ; 
he will then naturally develop his plot from that attractive situa- 
tion or idea, whether or not the situation be of minor or major 
importance in the completed plot. Thus, that fascinating story, 
“Robinson Crusoe,” might very well have been suggested by the 
author seeing somewhere the imprint of the human foot. De- 
foe might have asked himself as to the nature of the conditions 
under which a man would be most frightfully impressed or as- 
tonished by the sight of the imprint of the human foot. Most 
obviously the answer suggests itself: in a clime far removed 
from his own, or on an island where no one else resided, and at 
a time when a visitor was least expected. 

As a means of making more clearly understandable to the 
amateur the method by which stories are resolved into the ele- 
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ments which constitute them, and to reveal to him the manner 
in which unity of impression is obtained with the greatest econo- 
my of means, we are giving here a critical analysis of “‘The 
Prodigal Son,” one of Christ’s parables. The parable follows, 
the analysis after that. 


A certain man had two sons; and the younger of them 
said to his father, “Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.” And he divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land; and he began to be in want. And he went 
and joined himself to a citizen of that country; and he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he fain would have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, ““‘How many hired 
servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son; 
make me as one of thy hired servants.’ ” 

And he arose and came to his father. 

But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
aus had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 

im. 

And the son said unto him, “Father I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” 

But the father said to his servants, “Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet: 

“And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat, and be merry; for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.” And they began 2 be 
merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. And 
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he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant, 

And he said unto him, “Thy brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received 
him safe and sound.” 

And he was angry, and would not go in; therefore came 
his father out and entreated him. And he answering said 
to his father, “Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed J at any time thy commandment; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid that I might make merry with my 
friends; but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
cal Ree 

And he said unto him, “Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine. 

“Tt was meet that we should make merry, and be glad; for 
this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found.” 


Let us consider this parable in: the light of a short story. 
The theme on which it is based, the forgiveness of a father for 
his erring son, is of very broad appeal and of elemental heart 
interest. We will later on be told that unity of impression 1s 
best brought about by the use of the fewest characters possible 
for an effective illustration of the theme, the striking of the domi- 
nant tone at the outset and the stripping from the story all de- 
tails which do not vitally concern it. “The Prodigal Son” opens 
with the sentence, “A certain man had two sons”; obviously, 
then, if the story strikes the dominant tone from the outset, it is 
a character story. And such it is. 

Now the younger son is the more important of the two sons 
involved because it is he who is forgiven; hence it will assist 
in the story’s impressiveness if he is introduced at once into the 
story, so that the initial situation may be started on its way. 
And so he is. He leaves, wastes his substance, tastes life to 
satiety, as the story relate, finally returning to his old home. He 


_ is forgiven in the manner already recounted. 
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The story might end at this point, for the son has been for- 
_ given; yet the reader would not be sufficiently impressed with the 
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power and depth of the father’s forgiveness if no other character 
were to be brought into the story to test the true quality of the 
father’s forgiveness. It is natural for parents to love their chil- 
dren devoutly. It would be nothing unusual for a father to 
pardon his only son in such a fashion. But, on the other hand, 
if he has another son who is a model of industry and upright- 
ness, the action of the erring son is apt to be brought into greater 
contrast and the spirit of the father’s forgiveness will receive a 
far greater test. Under these circumstances, if the father for- 
gives the younger and erring son, his forgiveness will possess 
the broad, tender spirit as actually related in the story. 

That the theme of the story has thus been demonstrated, the 
story may come to an immediate end, as it does. The story is 
concluded in the father’s answer to the remonstrance of his elder 
son. This answer is a simple repetition of the theme. The plot, 
as will be noticed, is utterly unencumbered by any diversities of 
whatsoever character. It is simple, even severe, yet the moral 
truth of the theme has an impressiveness which cannot be denied. 





CHAPTER VI 
BEGINNING AND ENDING 


Many are the stories upon whose merit a searching ray of 
illumination can be thrown by the manner in which they are be- 
gun, just as we may judge people by the way in which they 
respond to an introduction. If a woman, when a man is pre- 
sented to her, does her best to make the other easy in a company 
of strangers, we may reasonably guess she has a kind, thoughtful 
heart, while for the dashing, young, sporty chap who bows in 
the most approved manner at the time of presentation, his face 
fixed in a meaningless smile, we have only feelings of dislike. 
We know the latter’s manner is merely form and that his polite- 
ness is for politeness’s sake alone; his greeting is superficial and, 
for that reason, unimpressive. The person to whom he 1s 
introduced very likely will not be greatly pleased to renew the 
acquaintance. 

So it is with stories. It has been noted that many young 
writers begin their work in a halting, constrained, awkward 
fashion. This comes from too little practice in writing. It 1s 
like riding a bicycle for the first time in a number of years; our 
balance is rather precarious, our muscles are not flexible, and, 
in general, we are not apt to get along very nicely. 

It usually is necessary for the amateur to proceed several 
paragraphs before he strikes a certain tone, then maintains it 
throughout. To obviate this serious defect, the young author 
should have decided beforehand just where to commence his 
narrative. Remember that the beginning is the beginner’s in- 
itial bow to the public, his first strike for fame, and unless he 
“makest the riffle” right from the start, he will have failed before 
he fully realizes why. 
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A story may be begun expositorily—by giving the main traits 
of the chief character or characters—by description of place, per- 
son or persons, by narrative of action, and lastly by dialogue. 
Of these methods the purely expository is rather old-fashioned, 
ineffective, and largely undesirable. It may, admittedly, be inter- 
spersed properly with the other methods of beginning: thus the 
first paragraph may be a judicious mixture of vitally needed 
description, narrative and exposition. Yet, the method of in- 
troducing a story in the purely expository manner, especially 
if it be rather lengthy, is to be avoided. The dominant traits of 
a certain character will be brought out in the action or dialogue 
of the story, so why bother to tell about them beforehand, to 
make the reader wait for the vital, interesting account of ad- 
venture. 

First impressions are invariably the strongest; consequently, 
it is up to the tyro to use every method of art at his employment 
to begin the story attractively. The reader is by no means 
obliged to read any story; he is seduced, so to speak, into doing 
so; and, unless the story presages well, ainless he can sense an 
entertaining half-hour within the first two or three paragraphs, 
then it is all up with the author. 

Beside being interesting, compressed, forceful, and sugges- 
tive, the introduction must be very much to the point. To come 
to the heart of matters at once is not so difficult by the use of 
suggestive action or by suggestive language. A character may 
speak two or three lines, which, together with the author's com- 
ments, may reveal trait, tendency, purpose, and past existence. 

Many writers have seized upon the method of beginning the 
story in a manner characteristic of the storys mood. ‘This is a 
very wise and a very effective device if the opening incidents or 
situation only can be made attractive enough. As usual, Poe 
opens his story, “A Descent into the Maelstrom,” in a manner 
prophetic of the manifestation of his theme; the manner of the 
beginning, too, 1s interesting; our curiosity is aroused; we are 
impatient to be on with the tale, for the old man’s suggestive 
words of what happened to him leads the reader to believe that 
he has a bewitching story of the “horror” type to peruse. 
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“We had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag, For 
some minutes the old man seemed too exhausted to speak. 

“Not long ago,’ said he at length, ‘and I could have guided 
you on this route as well as the youngest of my sons; but, about 
three years past, there happened to me an event such as never 
happened before to mortal man—or at least such as no man ever 
survived to tell of—and the six hours of deadly terror which I 
then endured have broken me up body and soul. You suppose 
me a very old man—but I am not. It took less than a single 
day to change these hairs from a jetty black to white, to weaken 
my limbs, and to unstring my nerves, so that I tremble at the 
least exertion, and am frightened at a shadow. Do you know I 
can scarcely look over this little cliff without getting giddy?’ ” 

If the story is one of character and is written with a strict 
adherence to the principle of unity of impression, it will start off 
with a brief sketch of the main character in some revealing 
posture. If the tale is one of adventure, at its inception we will 
perceive the hero in some thrilling enterprise or about to be 
involved in some perilous complication, while, if the story is one 
of setting, the effect of environment on the characters may have 
a predominant place in the introduction. It is not absolutely 
essential, of course, that a story of action be opened in char- 
acteristic action; it may be started off with a brief character 
sketch, or description, or some other device. But the writer, by 
striking the theme of the story in the first few paragraphs, can- 
not go far amiss. 

An excellent method of starting the story is by lively dialogue, 
in which, through the course of several paragraphs of conversa- 
tion, we learn of the relation and attitude of some of the char- 
acters toward each other. The following dialogue opens Miss 
Deland’s story, “Many Waters.” We learn in a few words the 
relation of the two men and the attitude both take to the initial 
complication brought out: 


“Well?” 

“True bill; I’m awfully sorry.” 

Thomas Fleming took his cigar out of his mouth and con- 
templated the lighted end. He did not speak. The other 
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man, his lawyer, who had brought him the unwelcome news, 
began to make the best of it. 

“Of course, it’s an annoyance; but 

“Well, yes. It’s an annoyance,” Fleming said, dryly. 

Bates chuckled. ‘“‘It strikes me, Tom, considering the 
difference between this and the real thing, that ‘annoyance’ 
is just the right word to use.” 

Fleming leaned over and knocked off the ashes into his 
waste basket. He was silent. 

“As for Hammond, he won't have a leg to stand on. I 
don’t know what Ellis and Grew meant by letting him take 
the case before the Grand Jury. He won't have a leg to 
stand on!” 

“Give me a light, will you, Bates? This cigar has gone 
out again.’ 


3) 





Concerning beginning a story with lively dialogue, a warn- 
ing must here be sounded. The good story is a ladder, an ascen- 
sion to the supreme enunciation of the theme. Every act must 
bring greater complication, more intense interest; woe betide the 
author, then, who allows himself to backslide even slightly in 
the onward march of his story toward its height—the culmina- 
tion. The amateur may think it clever to start off with catchy, 
spirited dialogue, expecting thereby, without the possibility of a 
doubt, to chain the reader’s attention to his story. Feeling as- 
sured that the show of fireworks at the beginning of his story will 
insure an attentive audience thence on to the end of the script, 
he proceeds to explain just what brought the hero or the heroine 
in such an engaging circumstance. He may even digress so far 
as to describe the characters, to give all the antecedents, omitting 
not a single one, that preceded the initial incident. 

But the modern reader is wary; he will not need to go very 
far before he will have sniffed a trap to inveigle him into fin- 
ishing the story. Sad to relate, the trap rarely works, as the 
author will find to his displeasure. The reader is only human 
after all. He dislikes, as we all do, to have his curiosity piqued, 
then to be plunged into tiring description, exposition, and narra- 
tive. 

The writer must, above all else, follow the upward sequence 
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of interest. After the reader’s interest has been aroused, it must 
not be shattered by spiritless detail, else he will not again be ca- 
joled into admitting the author’s trustworthiness. Either the 
necessary explanations must come prior to the dialogue and the 
initial crisis, or the conversation must be self-explanatory of 
what the occasion is, together with the relation of the characters. 

This latter is an excellent device. The personages meet, dis- 
cuss problems paramount to their interests, and, by their talk, 
disclose their intentions, something of their past life, the circum- 
stances leading up to the story, give a hint of the theme itself, and 
gradually sift in the important details which otherwise would 
have to be explained by the author himself. The following, from 
Henry James Froman’s “A Doctor of Cheerfulness,” is an ex- 
cellent example of suggestive dialogue: 


“No, Teddy”—and she laid her tremulous hands on his 
shoulders—‘it wouldn’t and it couldn't succeed. I would 
marry you to-morrow if I saw any hope of its coming out 
right, but I can’t, Teddy.” Tears glistened in her eyes and 
her lips quivered pathetically. 

Even though she was pronouncing his doom, he adored 
her balance of emotion and reasonableness, and, secretly, 
he felt proud that her emotion was on his account. 

“Wait one moment, Rosalind.’ And with a tense nerv- 
ous movement he laid a protecting hand upon her arm. 
“Tust what is it exactly that is the matter with me? Say 
the word and I'll change it right now!” 

“When you do change it, Teddy dear, (’ll marry you;” 
and she wiped the tears from her eyes. “But I’m afraid you 
can’t do it in a moment, and I can’t do it for you. I have 
heard of men being cured of all kinds of habits,” she con- 
tinued more quietly, turning to the fire; “drinking, smoking, 
drugs—anything except everlasting gloom and nervous irri- 
ek That must take time, and a man has to do it for 

mself.” 


Here in a few words we have sketched for us the relation of 
. _ the man and woman who speak, their present mood, the nature 
_ of each, and the theme suggested. We know the two are in love, 
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have been some time; that the girl is loving, even of nature, 
sympathetic, wise in her lover's moods; we find the man in de- 
spair, his dominant mood, and we receive a brief view of his 
nature, gloomy and irritable, as the girl herself tells him. So 
much having been said, the story may now proceed more actively ; 
we may then learn in what fashion the man changed his nature. 
The title, “A Doctor of Cheerfulness,” suggests that the girl 
herself will prove to be the medium of his metamorphosis. 

But, as has already been said, the large majority of story 
openings are a combination of exposition, description and nar- 
rative. The hero may be introduced in the first paragraph or two 
in attitude characteristic or otherwise. A brief description of 
his physical condition may follow, then the author may give a 
few of the hero’s most interesting traits and accomplishments, 
ending with pure narrative, made up in large of the hero’s ac- 
tions leading up to the first complication of the story. The fol- 
lowing, from Stevenson’s ““The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” 1s an 
excellent example of this manner of beginning a story. The 
story is one of adventure and the opening is in mood with the 
theme. 


Denis de Beaulieu was not yet two-and-twenty, but he 
counted himself a grown man, and a very accomplished cava- 
lier into the bargain. Lads were early formed in that rougn 
warfaring epoch; and when one has been in a pitched battle 
and a dozen raids, has killed one’s man in an honorable 
fashion and knows a thing or two of strategy and mankind, 
a certain swagger in the gait is surely to be pardoned. He 
had put up his horse with due care, and supped with due 
deliberation; and then, in a very agreeable frame of mind, 
went out to pay a visit in the gray of the evening. It was 
not a very wise proceeding on the young man’s part. He 
would have done better to remain beside the fire or go de- 
cently to bed. For the town was full of the troops of 
Burgundy and England under a mixed command; and 
though Denis was there on safe-conduct, his safe-conduct 
was like to serve him little on a chance encounter. _ 

It was September, 1429; the weather had fallen sharp; a 
flighty piping wind, laden with showers, beat about the 
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township; and the dead leaves ran riot along the streets. 
Here and there a window was already lighted up; and the 
noise of men-at-arms making merry over supper within, 
came forth in fits and was swallowed up and carried away 
by the wind. The night fell swiftly; the flag of England, 
fluttering on the spire tip, grew ever fainter and fainter 
against the flying clouds—a black speck like a swallow in the 
tumultuous, leaden chaos of the sky. As the night fell the 
wind rose, and began to hoot under the archways and roar 
amid the tree-tops in the valley below the town. 


Ending the Story. 


The story should end the moment the theme has been clearly, 
logically, and entertainingly illustrated—never before, never later. 
The impression a story leaves upon the reader is determined very 
largely by the ending; for, 1f the reader has gotten safely by 
the beginning, he, by the time the ending approaches, has for- 
gotten the manner of introduction. Only the main salient events 
of the plot stand out. And, more than all else, he is immediately 
concerned with the final twist and wind-up of the story. 

The conclusion, to be impressive, must leave the main char- 
acters well disposed of. That is, one of them must not be left 
hanging over a cliff or in some such hazardous position, while 
another is abandoned while on the verge of a momentous de- 
cision. We must be satisfied with the author’s disposition of 
the characters, while the closing incident must be of such a 
nature that the theme stands forth in the mind, clearly out- 
lined, nicely illuminated. 

The conclusion of the story should never be utilized by 
the author as a means of moralizing on the story’s characters or 
humanity in general. The author should not conclude by say- 
ing that “the wages of sin is death,” and that that was the lot 
which came to the villain, continuing by observing that such a 
lot will come to all mankind unless it reforms immediately and 
takes care of its tendencies. The ending of the story should 
be as severely bare of all personalities by the author as the be- 
‘ginning or any other portion of the story. The ending should 
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deal only with the final demonstration of the theme or the work- 
ing out of the climax; it should terminate the story briefly and 
intensively. After the climax, the reader’s suspense and curiosity 
pales rapidly ; hence the necessity of narrating with expediteness 
the few events which deposit all the elements of the story in 
their natural positions. 

In a large number of stories, particularly those of O. Henry 
and Edgar Allan Poe, as well as a multitude of present-day 
writers, the conclusion is identical with the climax. This is par- 
ticularly the case when the story is one of character alone, when 
the main personage makes some great decision which bears out 
the theme: such as a man who, under great stress of emotion 
and circumstance, finally decides that duty to his country is 
greater than his love of self-preservation and his desire for the 
beautiful prospects that life holds out for him. The man’s de- 
cision is at once the climax and the ending; for, after he has 
made the decision, we know well what his future course will be. 
The reader himself can imagine that and what the reader can 
imagine the author is foolish to write. 

Or, again, in the story of incident, the hero is straining every 
ounce of energy to reach a certain place before a catastrophe oc- 
curs involving some one dear to him. The climax and the ending 
very well might be the saving of the life or the rescue from the 
dangerous position of the other main character involved. Poe’s 
story, “The Pit and Pendulum,” is a production of this kind, in 
which the climax coincides with the conclusion. 


I struggled no more, but the agony of my soul found 
vent in one loud, long, and final scream of despair. I felt 
that I tottered upon the brink—I averted my eyes— 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! There 
was a loud blast as of many trumpets! There was a harsh 
grating as of a thousand thunders! ‘The fiery walls rushed 
back! An outstretched hand caught my own as I fell faint- 
ing into the abyss. It was that of General Lasselle. The 
French army had entered Toledo. The Inquisition was in 
the hands of its enemies. 
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If for no other reason than that of impressing the editor 
alone, the story ending should have just as critical and painstak- 
ing preparation as the introduction or the climax. Remember 
that the editor is purchasing the story for the edification and 
delight of his readers, and that which fails to impress him, he 
will argue, should never reach the eyes of his readers. Conse- 
quently, the young author should ceaselessly contrive to end his 
story as simply, as intensively, as suggestively, and as rapidly 
as possible immediately after the main event of the story has 
transpired. 

The conclusion has the same relation to the story that polish 
and cutting have to the precious gem. In both cases, the final 
touch brings the intrinsic value out to its fullest realization. 

It is necessary that the writer have the manner of ending his 
story well in mind even before he starts it. If he fails to give 
the introduction, the body, the climax, and the conclusion of his 
story due regard, and fails to balance them nicely before setting 
pen to paper, his end is very likely to simmer out miserably. 
Usually, the young author takes to his writing flush with intense 
enthusiasm; his characters go along finely at the start; but, un- 
less he is capable of sustained effort, he will tire toward the 
end, and the importance of ending with just as much dash and 
carefulness will not occur to him; or, if it does, will not seem of 
sufficient importance, 

This tendency is especially prevalent with the amateur be- 
cause he has not yet learned that story writing is not a thing of 
inspiration and enthusiasm alone. It is a matter of persistent 
work, often very arduous and tiring, both mentally and bodily. 
Hence, the vital need of mapping out beforehand the relative 
position and the quantitative importance to be held by each detail 
of the story. 

We present, as an excellent example of story ending, the con- 
clusion of O. Henry’s story, “The Buyer From Cactus City.” 
The hero, a wealthy Westerner, has come to the Big City to pur- 
chase for his department store goods from Zizzbaum & Son, He 
meets, while going over the latest styles, the store’s beautiful, 
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though sophisticated, model. He falls in love with her, frankly 
and outspokenly. Zizzbaum, with an eye to business, commands 
the model to show the Westerner an entertaining evening about 
the city. The model, calmly aware of her part, agrees. 

The two are out that evening. While in a cabaret, the West- 
erner declares his love, casually stating that he is going to take 
the girl back as his wife, buy her a beautiful home, automobile, 
and soon. The girl disgustedly replies that she has “heard that 
before.” She informs him that he is the usual heartless, sordid 
type, and that she is out with him only to jolly him along and get 
him to buy heavily from Zizzbaum & Son. She must play this role 
or lose her job. Then the persistent and outspoken Westerner 
produces a gorgeous diamond ring. The girl repulses him. The 
two go home, and, at parting, the girl strikes her escort in the 
face. As he steps back, a ring falls from somewhere. Let O. 
Henry tell the rest: 


Platt groped for it and found it. 

“Now, take your useless diamond and go, Mr. Buyer,” 
she said. 

“This was the other one—the wedding ring,” said the 
Texan, holding the smooth gold band on the palm of his 
hand. 

Miss Asher’s eyes blazed upon him in the half darkness. 

“Was that what you meant ?—did you’— 

Somebody opened the door from inside the house. 

“Good night,” said Platt. “I'll see you at the store to- 
morrow.” 

Miss Asher ran up to her room and shook the school 
teacher until she sat up in bed to scream “Fire!” 

“Where is it?” she cried. 

‘“That’s what I want to know,” said the model. ‘You've 
studied geography, Emma, and you ought to know. Where 
is a town called Cac—Cac—Carac—Caracas City, I think 
they called it?” 

“How dare you wake me up for that?” said the school 
teacher. “Caracas is in Venezuela, of course.” 

“What's it like?” 
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“Why, it’s principally earthquakes and negroes and 
monkeys and malarial fever and volcanoes.” 

“T don’t care,” said Miss Asher blithely; “I’m going there 
to-morrow.” 


Tragical and Happy Endings. 


If the young writer should direct a letter to the editor of 
every fiction magazine in the country, asking each if he desired 
stories with happy endings, the answer invariably would be, 
“Yes, by all means.” 

The editor reasons that his magazine is primarily a means of 
amtsement and entertainment; there is no more reason why the 
amusement afforded by his magazine should result unhappily 
for all concerned than that other pleasures, such as skating or 
dancing, should end disastrously, with a drowning or a broken 
leg. 

Editors must buy stories with happy endings because the 
people desire them almost exclusively. There is an instinct in- 
herent in all of us which strives to realize only the healthy, the 
beautiful, and cheerfully wholesome in life. Does not the passage 
of a funeral always leave a certain effect of melancholy, momen- 
tary, but real nevertheless? So it is with stories. The tragical 
ending is permissible only on rare occasions, only when some 
wrong must be righted or some great theme impressed upon the 
laggard brain. 














